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CONCLUSION OF EXPERIMENTS RELATIVE TO 
DR. HODGSON; THEORIES. 


By James Hervey Hyslop. 


I have hitherto presented matter which may be supposed 
to have claims for evidential character, that is, something 
supernormal whatever the theory intended for their explan- 
ation. It may be interesting to take up some of the non- 
evidential matter in illustration of features which we have to 
ignore when dealing with scientific scepticism and which yet 
represent important psychological material in the record. 

The reader must remember two things in such a record 
as that of Mrs. Piper. (1.) There is much material that no 
scientific man would suspect to have a spiritistic source on 
its superficial appearance. (2) The communications also 
exhibit usually a certain kind of confusion and fragmentary 
nature that perplexes scientific men and the public generally. 
In dealing with the supernormal phenomena we have often 
to ignore these facts and this may as often give a false im- 
pression of the real character of the communications for 
which we are asking credence as coming from a transcend- 
ental world. It is, therefore, only fair to all persons and im- 
portant to science that we should understand what the mat- 
ter is upon which no stress can be laid in the argument for 
the supernormal. ‘The facts which impress us as evidence 
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of the transcendental are scattered about in a matrix of 
alleged communications which we cannot treat evidentially 
as such at all. But, altho many communications are of such 
a type as not to be conclusive evidence of the supernormal, 
there are many which are confirmatory and have great value 
as illustrating what we should most naturally expect on some 
hypothesis of their explanation. For this reason they will 
have an interest scarcely less important to science than the 
actually evidential incidents. I shall, therefore, devote some 
space to a brief account of some of these data in the records 
just quoted. I shall only repeat to the reader that I am not 
quoting this matter in any respect as evidence of either spirits 
or the supernormal. If we have any reasons for believing it 
to have the same source as the actually supernormal facts 
this conviction must have other grounds than their superficial 
claims. After the evidential demands of the supernormal 
have been satisfied, the unity of all the phenomena with this 
conclusion may be sufficient to make a respectable claim for 
that source in the non-evidential statements, but I shall not 
urge this view of the communications which I expect to 
quote now. Readers may entertain whatever view they 
please. I shall insist only that the statements are a part of 
the record making a claim for the existence of spirits. 

One of the first things that the trance personalities wished 
to do at the sittings referred to was to talk to me about my 
plans. They assumed the role of superior guides and ad- 
visors and undertook to smooth down my temper which had 
been considerably ruffled by the ruthless disregarding of 
plans which had been formulating for several years to put 
the work upon a better basis than it had ever been. There 
can be no question of the patience and tact with which these 
personalities handled the matter, tho I do not know how 
much it had been discussed by other sitters prior to my ex- 
periments. It is probable that the whole mass of advice is 
attributable to the suggestions of other sitters. But I am 
less concerned with this or any other explanation than with 
the bare fact of psychological fitness and reality about it. I 
will say, however, that only one or two persons knew my 
state of mind and one of these was far distant from Boston. 
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It was therefore interesting to see how clearly the trance 
personalities knew my mental condition. They wanted to 
know what I was worrying about, and the answer on my part 
to this query led to a thorough threshing out of the matter 
in a perfectly intelligible manner representing all the play of 
reality not less interesting to the psychologist than the phe- 
nomena having better claims to a supernormal source. 

When Dr. Hodgson took his turn to communicate, I 
badgered him a little for going before I did when he had ex- 
pected to have the pleasure of hearing from me first. I had 
broken down in health some years before and did not expect 
to recover. After a little chivalry on his part, as if aware of 
the mood in which I was at the time, namely, that of a reso- 
lution to abandon the work forever, he said: “ Stick to it, 
Hyslop. I hope you will not give up the ghost.” He then 
broke out with the statement: “I shall not stop to talk 
rubbish, but let us get down to facts,” thus characteristically 
recognizing that it was evidence, not mere communication 
which we wanted. At once, therefore, he asked me if I re- 
membered the difficulties which we had in reference to my 
Report, the fact being that we had many long discussions 
about it. I asked him presently if he remembered the word 
which he said he would have expected me to communicate in 
proof of identity. It was a word that I had used oftener 
than he liked, tho he admitted that it described exactly what 
the facts needed. He had said he would never believe it 
was I if I did not communicate that word. It was quite to 
the point, therefore, when his reply was: “I do not at the 
moment, but I will recall and repeat it for you. I remember 
how we joked about it.” In fact, we had joked about it con- 
siderably. I have never mentioned the circumstance or the 
word to any other living person, and I shall not mention the 
word to any one. In reply I told him to take his time and 
then came the following :— 

“ Surely I am not going to make a botch of anything if I 
can help it. It is so suffocating here. I can appreciate their 
difficulties better than ever before. Get my card?” alluding 
in the question to the fact that he had prepared his usual 
Christmas cards for his friends, but they were not sent out 
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until after his death. The mention of the difficulties in com- 
munication was quite characteristic, as representing the 
problem which we had often discussed together and which 
we wished to have presented more thoroughly before the 
public. 

After some further references to experiments which we 
had wished to carry out while living he interrupted the com- 
munications with an allusion to an unverifiable experience af- 
ter death. He said: “It is delightful to go up through the 
cool ethereal atmosphere into this life and shake off the mor- 
tal body.” He had himself believed that the spiritual world 
was ethereal and we have in this passage one of the many 
interpolations of communicators which represent possibili- 
ties but not evidence of what these phenomena purport to be. 

I come now to a passage which shows a number of inter- 
esting and.important characteristics. ‘The one to which I 
wish to call special attention is the abrupt change of subject 
that so often occurs in these phenomena. It is one that 
serves more or less as evidence of the theory that the mental 
condition necessary for communication, at least in the “ pos- 
session’ type of mediumship, is like a delirious dream or a 
wandering and dreaming secondary personality. Besides 
this abrupt change of topic the reader will notice also inter- 
polations of various sorts which indicate the same conception 
of the process. A more important observation, however, to 
be made is one that no reader will realize who did not know 
Dr. Hodgson personally and intimately. It is the expression 
of thoughts which he would not have expressed while living 
in the way they are done here. ‘There is an emotional color 
in the communications at times that would have been in- 
hibited in his natural conversation. ‘The presence of this in 
them points to the existence of a trance condition on the 
“other side” as necessary for communication with this. I 
do not say that it proves this, but that it consists with the 
hypothesis made on other grounds, tho it does not explain all 
the perplexities which accompany phenomena of this kind. 
The passage which I wish to quote began with a more or less 
evidential reference to an incident connected with my brother 
in my Report published in 1901. My brother had taken seri- 
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ous objection to what I had said there and hence I put on 
record with Dr. Hodgson the facts confirmed by the testi- 
mony of three other persons as a check against any possible 
criticism of them. Let me note also for the reader that I 
never “told” him about it, but I wrote out the facts and de- 
posited the documents with him by mail. This feature of 
the communications is one of those mistakes which are so 
common and so natural to a dream like mental state that the 
form of the messages when evidential at all makes them espe- 
cially cogent against the unscientific objection of telepathy 
in the case. ‘To come then to the passage. 

“Do you remember telling me about some objections 
your brother made because these good friends told about 
him? 

(Yes, I remember that well indeed. ) 

I cannot forget anything if you give me time to recall. 
You must have great patience with me as I am not what I 
hope to be later. 

(All right, Hodgson. Do you find that we conjectured 
the difficulties fairly well?) 

We did surprisingly well. I was surprised enough. Is 
my writing more difficult than it used to be? 

(It is about the same. ) 

Do you remember anything about it? 

(Yes, I do.) 

I remember your comments about it, and much was left 
me to explain. 

(Yes, that is true.) 

Of course it’s true. Think I am less intelligent because 
I am in the witness box? 

(No, I understand the difficulties. ) 

I hope you do, but this is the happiest moment of coming 
over here. I mean in meeting you again. 

(All right, Hodgson. I feel that it would have been bet- 
ter for you to lead on this side.) 

Perhaps, but I am satisfied. Do you remember how I 
said to you I sometimes longed to get over here. 

(Yes, I expect that was true and I have heard persons 
say you said it.) 
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I did often. I longed to see this beautiful country if I 
may so express it.” Then followed the incident of our meet- 
ing in New York mentioned above. 

Now the reader should know that Dr. Hodgson never 
once expressed to me the desire to pass to the other side. 
But as my statement implies I have heard others say that he 
had this wish. It was an intense wish of Frederic W. H. 
Myers, and from the privations which Dr. Hodgson had to 
suffer in his work I can well imagine that he may often have | 
wished to be where “the wicked ceased from troubling and 
the weary are at rest.”” But in asking me if | remembered 
his saying it, his memory lapsed, as would be natural in the 
“ suffocating ” condition of which complaint is made by more 
than one communicator. 

The reader will remark that he admits the hypothesis 
which we had applied to the communicator’s condition while 
communicating. Then he suddenly changes to the question 
of his own handwriting which has some relation to the point 
or issue which I had raised about the difficulties of commu- 
nicating. But the form of his question points to a recollec- 
tion, which, tho explicable by Mrs. Piper's knowledge of the 
same, suggests on any theory a wandering consciousness. 
His handwriting was a very difficult one for me to read and 
others of his friends recognized that it was very scrawlly. 
The allusion to my comments on it is perfectly true. As we 
wrote to each other on important matters, and as I could not 
read his writing at times I had on several occasions to re- 
turn his letters and ask for his interpretation of his own 
writing, and I indulged in some humorous observations 
about it referring to what a time I would have with it when 
he came to be a communicator, if our hypothesis about the 
difficulties of communication were true. Then as if under 
the excitement of recognition be becomes perfectly clear and 
breaks out into a natural tone of banter for supposing that 
what he says may not be true, tho the very clearness of his 
intelligence at the time indicates a marginal conviction that 
he is not always so in the attempt to communicate. Then 
that lucid moment runs into an emotional outburst about his 
happiness at meeting me, a mood which might be natural 
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enough for the time and place and perhaps reflecting in the 
message the impossibility of hindering the passage of mental 
states from beyond into the automatic consciousness or sub- 
consciousness of Mrs. Piper, but certainly also indicating 
what his friends would recognize as an interest which he 
would not express in words while living. | 

At the next sitting when he turned up to communicate he 
began to reproach me for losing my grit in this work, as it 
was known in some way that I meant to abandon it unless 
some reasonable spirit of co-operation was shown by those 
managing affairs. In the process of our interview on this 
matter he became greatly excited and confused and the hand 
wrote so heavily and rapidly that it tore the paper and when 
we managed to have it calm down the following came and 
was most likely the interpolation of the control or trance per- 
sonality. 

“Tn leaving the body the shock to the spirit knocks every- 
thing out of one’s thoughts for awhile, but if he has any de- 
sire at all to prove his identity he can in time collect enough 
evidence to prove his identity convincingly.” Then Dr. 
Hodgson began with his reference to our experiment with 
the voice case. (See above p. 100.) 

In connection with this passage explaining the effect of 
death, a view quite consistent with what we know of physical 
shocks to the living consciousness, it might be well to quote 
what the trance personality said to me at a sitting nearly a 
month later. To try a question which was designed to test 
the possibility of our getting marginal thoughts of the com- 
municator instead of the main ones intended, I asked at this 
later sitting if some of the thoughts came through that he 
did not intend to send. The answer and colloquy was as 
follows: 

“At times they do and then again his thoughts are some- 
what changed. They are not exactly what they were when 
in the body. 

(Very good, I understand.) 

The change called Death which is really only transition is 
very different from what one thinks before he experiences 
it. That in part explains why Myers never took a more 
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active part after he came over here. He had much on his 
mind before he came which he vowed he would give after he 
came over, but the shock [was such] that many of his de- 
terminations were scattered from his living memory. This 
is a petty excuse but a living reality—a fact. It is unmis- 
takably so with every one who crosses the border line. 

(Yes, I can understand how this would take place from 
similar shocks among the living.) 

Amen. Well then we need give no further explanations 
on this point if it is understood by you. However when ex- 
pecting the best results the poorest may be given, unless 
this is fully understood by those living in the mortal life. It 
is only by simple recollections that real proof of identity can 
be given.” 

If 1 could take any special incident and compare it with 
the exact facts as known to the living there would be much 
in them to confirm such an explanation of the difficulty and 
confusion connected with the process of communication, as- 
suming the spiritistic hypothesis to be a legitimate one. The 
explanation here given by the trance personality is certainly 
plausible tho we have no direct means of verifying it. But 
when we find from internal evidence of the supernormal in- 
cidents that confusion of some kind is present we may well 
entertain the possibility of a semi-trance on the other side, 
as a means of studying the phenomena as a whole, and 
hence I quote the above passages as a sample of statement 
which must engage the attention and respect of the psycholo- 
gist, if for no other purpose than to show its tenability in 
case that can be done. 

A passage from Dr. Hodgson points in the same direc- 
tion as that which I have quoted from the trance personali- 
ties. He says:— 

“It is I find most difficult to use the mechanism and reg- 
ister clearly one’s recollections. I have much sympathy for 
George whom we badgered to death, poor fellow. He gave 
me all I had to hope for in spite of my treatment of him. 
Now just keep your patience with me and you will have all 
you could ask for. Understand?” 

“ George” refers to the man whom Dr. Hodgson called 
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“ George Pelham ”’ in his Report on the Piper case and who 
was instrumental after his death in proving to Dr. Hodgson 
the truth of the spiritistic hypothesis. “George” was his 
Christian name, but “ Pelham” was not his surname. It 
was after Dr. Hodgson tried the hypothesis of a dream like 
state as necessary to communicate that he began to under- 
stand the difficulties in the theory. He then came to the 
conclusion that the best course to take in the experiments 
was to let the communicator have his own way and not to 
“badger him to death.” He often remarked to me that we 
could not get what we wanted if we kept nagging at the 
communicator. Here is the repetition of this conception at 
a moment which the detailed record shows to have been one 
of confusion and excitement. 

As further illustration of the rapid movement of the mem- 
ory from incident to incident, occasioned possibly partly by 
the uninhibited process of thinking on the other side and by 
the slow mechanical process of the writing compared with 
this rapid thought in their world, we may continue the 
passage which I have just quoted. When he asked me to 
have patience with him and I would get all I could ask for, 
I went on:— 

“ (Yes, I am quite willing to let you have fully your own 
way.) 

I shall take it in spite of you. I am determined to do 
what I think best. Do you remember the tussle I had with 
you about getting that book in order? 

(Yes, we had many tussles.) 

Indeed we did. I am wondering if you recall some lines 
I wrote you once a year or two before I came when you were 
in the mountains for your health? 

(I do not now recall them, but it is likely that I can find 
out because I have absolutely all your letters. Can you men- 
tion a few words of the lines?) 

You remember the lines I used to quote often, running 
like this: ‘ patience is a blessing,’ and your answer, and the 
subject of the rest. You were pleased and replied they were 
apropos of your condition.” 

Now just as I had said I had kept absolutely every line 
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Dr. Hodgson ever wrote me from the time I arranged for my 
sittings with Mrs. Piper in 1898 until his death at the end of 
1905. ‘There was therefore a fine chance to verify what 
was said here. Consequently I examined every letter writ- 
ten me aiter I broke down in June in 1gor until I left the 
mountains in April, 1902, and not a trace of any such lines 
appear in the correspondence. In fact not a word of counsel, 
consolation and spiritual reflection occurs in it. Nor do I 
recall any mental attitude of the kind in any other part of 
the correspondence. Dr. Hodgson’s habit of indulging in 
sentiment of this kind, so far as 1 knew him, was in his 
Christmas cards which he regularly sent out to his friends 
each year at the holidays. We have then a promise to prove 
his identity as George Pelham had done, and in fulfillment of 
it an incident that is wholly false in relation to me, tho pos- 
sibly true in relation to some one else, as in the instance of 
the “ nigger talk” first referred to Myers and then corrected 
to Prof. James (p. 97). We can well understand why the 
trance personality should indicate the shock which death 
may occasion to the memory in the attempt to come back 
and communicate. The incident here quoted has the same 
characteristics which a delirium would have reproducing a 
mosaic of one’s past experiences, telling enough to show 
that the facts are at least partly correct, as in the allusion to 
my being in the mountains for my health—a fact most prob- 
ably known to Mrs. Piper—and another which represented 
a probable trait in his character but not exhibited toward me 
in the manner stated. I have myself witnessed just such 
phenomena in the deliria of the living. 

Another passage has a striking interest as showing an 
appreciation of the problem. I have said previously that he 
was always on the alert for the type of fact that could not be 
explainel by telepathy and that the message with reference 
to Prof. Newbold (p. 105) was not explicable by that hypoth- 
esis as applied to my mind. At my last sitting after I had 
ascertained from Prof. Newbold that the allusion was cor- 
rect, I had also had some correspondence with a Dr. B > 
who had had a sitting and to whom Dr. Hodgson had made 
a similar statement with other incidents of what had hap- 
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pened in the conversation between Dr. Hodgson and Prof. 
Newbold on the ocean beach. At this last sitting Dr. Hodg- 
son brought up the subject spontaneously and soon showed 
what relation it had to the telepathic hypothesis by the way 
he spoke of it, as the reader will perceive in my quotation. 

“ Did Dr. B. prove my message? 

(Dr. B found that your message to Billy about some 
conversation that you and he had the last time you saw him 
was exactly correct and he was delighted with it.) 

Amen. (Yes Hodgson, and you told me the same thing 
twice.) What thing? Before I came over? Do you 
[remember it ?] 

(Yes, Hodgson.) Oh yes, I remember it well. (Good.) 

There is no telepathy in this except as it comes from my 
mind to yours. 

(Good. Then telepathy is at least a part of the process 
by which you couimunicate with me.) 

Most assuredly it 7s and I had a vague idea before I came 
over. 

(Yes, you did.) 

You remember our talks about the telepathic theory of 


our friends’ thoughts reaching us from this side telepath- 
ically.” 


We did have several conversations on this point and the 
reader may interpret for himself the psychological interest 
and importance of the allusion to telepathy in this connec- 
tion, especially when it is related to an incident not known 
to myself at the time it was first alluded to (p. 105). 

As I have already remarked I cannot produce this as 
proof of the existence of spirits, tho I think many readers 
will think it of the type of evidence that would constitute 
good proof if it were not complicated with the personal ac- 
quaintance of the communicator with the medium before 
his death. I have been careful to quote the incidents which 
certainly border on the evidential while they as certainly 
appear characteristic of the alleged communicator with such 
modifications as might naturally occur both from the un- 
natural conditions under which the communications must be 
made and from the amnesic and disturbed mental state of 
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the communicator, as that is supposed for the sake of ex- 
plaining the peculiar character of the phenomena. But leav- 
ing this hypothesis aside for the moment the incidents are a 
part of a large record which contains here and there an in- 
cident so specific and clear in its evidence of intelligence that, 
when fraud is eliminated from its explanation, we have to 
face an important theory to account for the sporadic facts 
while we endeavor in some way to make the non-evidential 
incidents intelligible at all. What these partially correct 
facts show above all else is the complications under which 
anything supernormal can be acquired, and that once ad- 
mitted there is the chance to make the whole intelligible and 
rational. That is the chief task of the future. I suspect 
many are sufficiently puzzled for methods of explaining away 
the meaning of the most evidential facts to halt only at the 
difficulties of comprehending the circumstance that, if mes- 
sages can come through at all from the transcendental world, 
they might be more satisfying. The removal of the scepti- 
cism which bases itself on this conception of the matter is the 
problem of larger experiments and the scientific world must 
undertake the solution of the problem in a spirit of patience 
and not make demands which would not be made in any 
other complicated inquiry. I appreciate the feeling that, if 
messages come at all, they should be clearer. But the 
proper attitude to take is that which frankly recognizes that 
the collective meaning of the evidential facts must determine 
the theory adopted and we must seek subsidiary explana- 
tions for the associated matter. What people often think 
an objection to the spiritistic hypothesis is not this at all, but 
a perplexity im it, a subsidiary question which has to be 
answered by further inquiry. This may as well be under- 
stood at first as well as at last, and faced in the spirit of true 
scientific investigation. 

We must remember, too, that the same perplexity arises 
in any theory whatsoever that we may take in the case. 
Even the hypothesis of fraud cannot escape the duty to ac- 
count for the peculiarities illustrated, and much more must 
telepathy. It is amusing to see the objector to the spiritistic 
theory accept telepathy without raising the question as to 
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how it can account for the psychological peculiarities of the 
phenomena imitative of deliria and dream-like states on the 
other side and yet press this limitation against the only the- 
ory that can give a rational explanation of them. If the ad- 
vocate of telepathy really knew anything about that process 
or hypothesis at all he would be ashamed to urge it with so 
much confidence. He would find a most imperative duty to 
investigate it more carefully to see if, in the real or alleged 
communications between the living there were traces of im- 
perfect memories and delirious mental states on the part of 
agents. I shall not deny the possibility of this, but until it 
is shown to be a scientific fact, which the present record of 
alleged telepathic phenomena does not suggest, we are not 
privileged scientifically to urge such a process in explanation 
of the record under discussion. ‘The spiritistic theory may 
not be the right one. With that I am not at present con- 
cerned. But it is entitled to such possibilities as commend 
it against the inferior claims of other hypotheses. That 
is all that I am urging for the moment. Hence it is, I think, 
that the reallyscientific man prefers the simple theory of fraud 
as the more difficult one of the three to displace. Secondary 
personality he sees does not account for the supernormal 
part of the phenomena, however it might appear to account 
for the non-evidential matter. It would be a curious theory 
which limited the explanatory functions of its process to 
what was relevant to spirits and wholly exclude this from 
matter which, tho not evidential, is characteristic of the con- 
jectured source supposed in this case. Hence I think we 
may present, at least provisionally, the hypothesis of dis- 
carnate agency while we press for an investigation equally 
thorough with that of the past, and perhaps even more pro- 
longed and extended in order to understand the limitations 
of the communications. 

I have here merely hinted at the explanations of the con- 
fusion and limitations of the incidents purporting to be mes- 
sages from a spirit world. I have been trying to confine 
the subject and the evidence to what purports to come from 
Dr. Richard Hodgson, but the issue at this point is so im- 
portant and the misunderstanding so great that I think it 
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proper in this last article to diverge somewhat from the mate- 
rial affecting the personality of Dr. Hodgson and to discuss 
what is apparently the most important difficulty in the prob- 
lem and in doing so to introduce general evidence from other 
communicators and other psychics. 

I shall begin this part of the discussion by an allusion to 
the difficulty which it seems both laymen and scientific men 
encounter when asked to believe that we are communicating 
with spirits. This difficulty, which is usually stated as an objec- 
tion, 1s due to the triviality and confusion of the communications. 
It occasionally takes the form of complaint that we have 
nothing to show regarding the conditions of life in a spiritual 
world. I wish to take up these matters and to deal with 
them as thoroughly as limited space will permit. 

I think I may best take as illustrative of this difficulty 
some remarks of the editor of an intelligent newspaper 
which were published in reference to my article in the Feb- 
ruary Journal. They put into definite shape a number of 
points such as I constantly meet when discussing the ques- 
tion, and as the editorial treatment of the matter, tho critical 
and sceptical, was entirely friendly to the investigation, it 
may conduce to a better understanding of the whole problem 
to make it the subject of a careful and friendly reply. 

After alluding to some statements of my own explana- 
tory of what is necessary in proof of personal identity, which 
is the primary issue for the scientific man, namely, trivial in- 
cidents of a past earthly life that are verifiable, the editor of 


the Providence Journal went on with the following re- 
marks :— 


“It is perhaps best to judge the evidence present by Pro- 
fessor Hyslop upon this ground, altho to many persons it will 
seem that this is fundamentally an error. To such persons the 
obvious possibility of the absorption of such ‘trivial incidents’ 
by telepathic communication with the ‘spirit’ before his or her 
departure from the flesh, however impossible might be any the- 
ory of acquaintance with the facts by the ordinary means of in- 
tercourse, will serve as a serious if not a definite deterrent to 
the acceptation of the relation as a proof of anything. But even 
casting aside this basic objection and admitting the conception 
of Professor Hyslop to be correct, it is still impossible to see 
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wherein this narrative of experiments—interesting as it is—estab- 
lishes the slightest link in the chain, which, in all sincerity, the 
investigators headed by him are endeavoring to forge. Every- 
portion of it relates solely, in a more or less confused manner, to 
the interests of Dr. Hodgson on earth. There is not the faintest 
indication of ‘supernormal information.’ It must be said frankly 
that neither in quantity nor quality does the information pre- 
sented lead even to the suggestion of a ‘spiritistic theory.’ Ii 
spirits, who in life possessed the intelligence of Dr. Hodgson, talk 
such muddle-headed nonsense the moment they discard the flesh, 
then Heaven help the foolish ones of this earth.” 


I shall first discuss the entire misunderstanding of the 
problem which this writer exhibits; a misunderstanding, 
however, which is shared by many others. 

In the first place the telepathy which this writer assumes 
and refers to “ absorption” by the living of the thoughts of 
others has absolutely no scientific evidence whatever for its 
existence. You cannot quote the facts purporting to be 
from spirits in proof of it, because they bear so definitely on 
the personal identity of deceased persons. You will have to 
get evidence not so related and there is absolutely none such 
of a scientific character. The thing you have to explain, is 
not the remarkable nature of the facts, but their uniform 
relation to deceased persons. ‘Telepathy which can acquire 
incidents about dead people but cannot acquire any about 
the living is a curious capacity and perilously near being 
devilish. It may be so, of course, but face that issue when 
you propose the assumption. Apropos of this I may ask 
also how you are going to account for the trivialities and 
confusion on such a remarkable faculty? A power infinite 
in everything but access to important facts is a worse 
anomaly in human knowledge than spirits can possibly be. 
In fact you cannot rationally account for the limitation to 
triviality at all on the telepathic hypothesis, while this is per- 
fectly simple on the spiritistic. 

But no scientific man believes in the kind of telepathy 
here supposed. He will only ask for independent evidence 
that it is a fact before using it as a substitute for a spiritistic 
interpretation of facts related only to the personal identity of 
deceased persons. We shall simply throw upon the adher- 
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ent of it the responsibility for the evidence of his assump- 
tion and if that is forthcoming we shall consider it dispas- 
sionately. 

In the second place, the writer’s conception of the “ su- 
pernormal”’ is wholly different from that of the scientific 
man and he strangely demands as proof of a future life com- 
munications which are absolutely unverifiable in the present 
stage of the inquiry. He complains that the evidence is con- 
fined solely to Dr. Hodgson’s earthly life. This is precisely 
where the cogency of the facts and argument lies. We could 
not at present verify scientifically any statement whatever 
about the conditions in a trenscendental world. ‘“ Super- 
normal” does not mean knowledge of things in a spiritual 
world; nor does it necessarily imply anything spiritual what- 
ever. Many confuse it with the “ supernatural,’ but psychic 
researchers adopted it to eliminate all the associations of that 
term and to mean something not acquired in a normal way. 
It is a purely negative term, implying nothing definite about 
either the “supernatural” or anything in a transcendental 
world. In other words, “supernormal’’ means and only 
means beyond or transcending normal sense perception. It 
does not mean any special view of what is beyond and it does 
not in any respect imply the spiritual, even tho this happen 
to be included in it after the investigation has gone far 
enough to justify that belief. It means nothing more than 
the fact that we have gotten something which cannot be ex- 
plained as having a sensory origin, that is, an origin in normal 
sense perception. All that is verifiable must either have been 
acquired by the sense perception of the subject or must exist 
in the memory of living persons. The nature and conditions 
of a spiritual world and its life are not so verifiable, and no 
intelligent man would expect or demand, as evidence, com- 
munications of this:kind in proof of a spiritual world, to say 
nothing of the impossibility of making it intelligible if com- 
munication about it were tried. 

It is the last objection which always seems the most 
cogent to the sceptic. The writer thinks that intelligent per- 
sons like Dr. Hodgson would not or ought not to talk such 
“ muddle-headed nonsense.” I shall confidently reply at this 
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point that the best part of our evidence for the spiritistic 
hypothesis is just this nonsense. What the critic thinks is 
a fatal objection is our best proof. That is a contention 
which may surprise many an objector, but it is one that I 
advance and I am certain that it will put the sceptic to his 
wits to sustain his assumption that intelligent men would do 
much better than the evidence seems to indicate. I shall 
boldly challenge any successful defense of the writer’s posi- 
tion. 

Now if Dr. Hodgson was so intelligent a person how 
would the critic account for the “absorption by telepathy 
while in the flesh” of exclusively trivial incidents? On the 
critic's assumption we ought to have had very intelligent 
messages, intelligent after the type of his conception. But 
instead of that we have what are alleged to be exclusively 
trivial facts. On the other hand, if che alleged communicator 
had not been an intelligent man, according to the critic’s 
point of view we might explain the limitations of the mes- 
sages. But he concedes that Dr. Hodgson’s earthly life was 
intelligent and admits the exclusive limitation of the incidents 
to that life. 

But I shall not dwell on dialectics of this kind as they are 
not important. What we have to realize is two or three 
fundamental things in this problem, which I shall have to 
reiterate again and again in order to have the point made in 
the spiritistic hypothesis that is here defended. 

I recur again to the conception of the supernormal. I 
said and I repeat that it denotes the acquisition of informa- 
tion by some other means than normal sense perception. 
With this view in mind I shall again define the problem which 
is before the advocate of the spiritistic theory. 

There are three fundamental conditions of a spiritistic 
hypothesis. (1) The information acquired must be super- 
normal, that is, not explicable by normal perception. (2) 
The incidents must be verifiable memories of the deceased 
persons and so representative of their personal identity. (3) 
The incidents must be trivial and specific—not easily, if at all, 
duplicated in the common experience of others. Any other 
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kind of facts will be exposed to sceptical objections which 
may be unanswerable. ; 

The point of view which the psychic researcher has to 
take is that of the materialist. That is, he must assume that 
the materialistic theory has the first claim to consideration 
and that the facts must at least be inconsistent with its claims 
in order to obtain any fulcrum for the spiritistic view. Now 
the materialistic theory maintains that consciousness is a 
function of the brain and so perishable with it. This view is 
universally conceded for the various functions of the bodily 
organsim, such as digestion, circulation, secretion, etc. All 
these are admittedly organic functions and so perishable with 
the body. If consciousness is a similar function it has the 
same fate. Now since we have no evidence, apart from the 
alieged phenomena on record by psychic researchers, that 
consciousness can exist without a bodily organism, we have 
to ascertain, if possible, if the phenomena so alleged point to 
its survival. If they do, the materialistic theory cannot be 
sustained and the case is proved. Men may differ as to the 
nature of the facts, but, their supernormal character once ad- 
mitted, the issue is clearly defined and open to discussion. 
Any facts, no matter what their character and no matter what 
the logical consequences, that supply the three characteris- 
tics mentioned, supernormality, relevance to personal iden- 
tity of deceased persons, and specific triviality, will be rele- 
vant to the conclusion which the spiritist draws and must be 
entitled to fair consideration. But we cannot assume that 
alleged communications should be anything more than proot 
of identity, and we are entitled to assume that they must be 
this because it is a primary and essential condition of believ- 
ing in the existence of spirits. "The messages may be insane, 
if you like, but they must be supernormal, specific and rele- 
vant to the identity of deceased persons. What we shall 
make of such a life is not our business as scientific men at 
the outset of our problem. What use it may be does not 
enter into any conception of the matter at first except that of 
intellectual snobs and aesthetes. We have to explain the 
facts and accept the consequences. We shall show the use 
of the conclusion later in the work. At present the question 
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is, not whether we are beings of superior intelligence after 
death, but whether consciousness survives death at all, and 
once convinced of that we can take up the problem of the 
nature of that survival, its limitations, if any, the perplexi- 
ties attending the kind of messages, their confusion and 
triviality, and the rarity of the phenomena. But these char- 
acteristics are not objections to the hypothesis; they are only 
additional issues within it. They are questions only after 
admitting it, not facts opposed to it. ‘This I think can be 
made clear in the sequel. 

Now admitting that fraud has been excluded from con- 
sideration of such facts as this series of articles records I 
think every intelligent reader will admit that they conform to 
the three conditions of a spiritistic hypothesis. I shall not 
here urge that they prove it. I simply say that these three 
conditions have been satisfied. We may have to satisfy 
other conditions. I leave that matter to those who do not 
start with the assumed truth or possibility of the materialistic 
theory of things. Iam here testing only the theory of ma- 
terialism. I think, therefore, that the satisfaction of these 
three conditions at least throws a doubt upon materialism as 
an explanation of consciousness, and the next question is to 
account for the peculiar character of the facts which seem to 
refute that theory. 

I think every one who reflects a moment will admit that 
only trivial facts will prove personal identity, whether of the 
living or of the dead. If it be doubted the experiment has 
only to be tried, and in a large system of them some years 
ago with Columbia University students and professors I 
showed that rational men would select incidents quite as 
trivial, or even more trivial, to prove their identity over a 
telegraph wire. This circumstance, I think, removes all 
force of the alleged objection to spirit messages on the 
ground of mere triviality. 

3ut I am going frankly to concede that it is not the bare 
fact of triviality that gives the trouble. It is the two facts of 
(1) persistent triviality, and (2) confusion in the incidents, 
presumably suggesting a degenerated personality very differ- 
ent from the living person we knew in his best estate. This 
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is the perplexity which we have to face and which is implied 
in the article which I have quoted from the Providence 
Journal. 

It is here that I propose to urge the fundamental feature 
of a spiritistic theory, one that is an essential part of that 
hypothesis for certain types of mediums. I shall call them 
the “ possession” type as distinguished from the subliminal 
type. The term is tentative, tho it represents a distinction 
between the phenomena which I have neither time nor space 
here to discuss, and I make it in order not to be taken as as- 
serting or supposing that the view which I shall present 
assumes a universal condition of the phenomena. But I want 
to emphasize the adjunctive hypothesis which I mean to elab- 
orate somewhat as one which explains away all the objections 
and difficulties that the sceptic has been in the habit of pre- 
senting against the spiritistic theory. Hitherto there has 
been no opportunity to present and discuss this aspect of the 
problem in a public way. The popular periodicals want sen- 
sational matter, and care little for important truths. The 
scientific journals have lived in such contempt of the whole 
subject that they would not permit the dicsussion of it, and 
so we have had to remain silent for lack of means to discuss 
this fundamental feature of the theory before intelligent 
readers. Fortunately we have now an opportunity to present 
it and to ask consideration of it. 

What I refer to is the explanation of the persistent trivial- 
ity and confusion of the communications which purport to 
come from the discarnate. I shall premise, however, that 
this accusation that the communications are always so trivial 
and confused is in fact not true. No doubt it appears so from 
the examples which we publish and discuss. On this account 
I can respect the difficulty on the part of all who have not 
made a special study of the phenomena. But the fact is that 
the communications are not always trivial as is supposed. 
There are two decided limitations to this accusation. The 
first is that the question of triviality depends wholly upon the 
point of view assumed in the problem. If the communicator 
realizes that he has his identity to prove he will necessarily 
limit himself to trivial recollections, assuming that he can 
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control his state of consciousness at the time of his com- 
munications. ‘Those who read the Piper case carefully will 
discover that the phenomena have all the appearance at least 
of being organized efforts on the “ other side” to prove the 
identity of those who have passed away. The triviality thus 
becomes so important as to lose all the imputations implied 
by that term and so show a rational effort to solve the prob- 
lem, an effort adjusted to the very needs of the issue. This 
is particularly noticeable in the communications of Dr. Hodg- 
son. If the reader will simply study the facts in this series of 
articles in a careful and patient way he will find that there is 
a characteristic consciousness of this view of the matter 
which has not so clearly characterized any other communi- 
cator, unless we except George Pelham. The second lim- 
itation to the accusation is the fact that the statements which 
are not trivial and confused, very often, if not generally, lack 
evidential character. All communications about the other 
life, about the first experiences after death, about the laws of 
life and action on the “ other side’ are worthless as evidence 
of the supernormal, and the student of abnormal psychology 
would consign us to bedlam if we put this sort of thing for- 
ward as evidence of spirits. Consequently we have to select 
the incidents which have a supernormal character and which 
cannot be explained by abnormal psychology in order to 
present any support whatever for the existence of spirit. 
The argument is that, having been acquired from some ex- 
ternal source, the information, owing to its relation to the 
personality of deceased individuals, can best be attributed to 
that source. The non-evidential matter has to be ignored 
until we are obliged to recognize its unity with the super- 
normal incidents. This non-evidential matter exists in large 
quantities in the Piper and similar records, but cannot be 
used in discussions affecting the integrity of spiritistic the- 
ories. The assertion, therefore, that the matter is always 
trivial is not exactly true, and the circumstance gives us a 
vantage ground when the time comes to discuss other than 
evidential problems. 

I agree, nevertheless, that it is natural to complain of the 
triviality and confusion in the evidential matter. The want 
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of a satisfactory explanation of them keeps back the accept- 
ance of the spiritistic hypothesis from many a scientific man, 
and hence I shall here state a view of the phenomena which 
I think completely removes the perplexity. Whether it is 
true or not remains to be shown in the future, but it can be 
put forward as a working hypothesis and its applicability to 
the facts on record and tested by the extent of its fitness 
thereto. 

The general supposition which, to the mind of Dr. Hodg- 
son and myself, explains the persistent triviality and con- 
fusion of the messages is that the communicating spirit at the 
time of communicating (not necessarily in his normal state in the 
spirit world), is ina sort of abnormal mental state, perhaps resem- 
bling our dream life or somnambulic conditions. \We cannot de- 
termine exactly what this mental condition is at present and 
may mever be able to do so, but it can be variously compared 
to dream life, somnambulism, hypnosis of certain kinds, 
trance, secondary personality, subliminal mental action, or 
any of those mental conditions in which there is more or less 
of disintegration of the normal memory. Ordinary delirium 
has some analogies with it, but the incidents are too pur- 
posive and too systematic in many cases to press this an- 
alogy to any general extent. But the various disturbances 
of the normal consciousness or personality in the living offer 
clear illustrations of the psychological phenomena which we 
produce as evidence of spirits when these phenomena are 
supernormally produced. 

But this hypothesis does not explain all the confusion in 
volved. -There is the more or less unusual condition of the 
medium, mental and physical. The medium through which 
the messages purport to come is in a trance condition, and 
when not a trance the condition is one which is not usual, 
and perhaps in the broad sense may be called abnormal, tho 
not technically this in any important sense. This condition 
offers many obstacles to perfect transmission of messages. 
It is illustrated in many cases of somnambulism in which the 
stream of consciousness goes on uninhibited, and when this 
is suppressed, as it is in deep trances, the difficulty is to get 
systematic communications through it. Add to this the fre- 
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quently similar condition of the communicator, according to 
the hypothesis, and we can well imagine what causes trivial- 
ity and confusion. ‘The student of abnormal psychology will 
recognize the applicability of this view at once, even tho he 
is not prepared to admit that it is a true theory. 

There are two aspects of such an hypothesis which have to 
be considered. They are its fitness or explanatory character, 
and its evidential features. ‘They are quite distinct from each 
other. The hypothesis might fit and yet have no evidence 
that it wasafact. I think, however, that all who are familiar 
with abnormal mental phenomena will admit without special 
contention that the hypothesis will explain the triviality and 
confusion of the alleged messages, but they will want to know 
what evidence exists for such a view. It is to this aspect of 
the theory to which we must turn. 

Dr. Hodgson had discussed this supposition in his Report 
on the Piper case in 1898. It is therefore not new, and some 
incidents in his communications seem to point to the influ- 
ence of this view on his messages. I shall quote one passage 
from his Report in illustration of the hypothesis and of some 
of his evidence for it. 


“That persons ‘just deceased,” says this Report, (p. 
377). * should be extremely confused and unable to com- 
municate directly, or even at all, seems perfectly natural after 
the shock and wrench of death. Thus in the case of Hart, he 
was unable to write the second day after his death. In an- 
other case a friend of mine, whom I may call D., wrote, with 
what appeared to be much difficulty, his name and the words, 
‘Tam all right now. Adieu, within two or three days afte? 
his death. In another case, F., a near relative of Madame 
Elisa, was unable to write on the morning after his death. 
On the second day after, when a stranger was present with 
me for a sitting, he wrote two or three sentences, sayings, ‘ I 
am too weak to articulate clearly, and not many days later 
he wrote fairly well and clearly, and dictated also to Madame 
Elisa, as a manuensis, an account of his feelings at finding 
himself in his new surroundings. Both D. and F. became 
very clear in a short time. D. communicated later on fre- 
quently, both by writing and speech, chiefly the latter, and 
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showed always an impressively marked and characteristic 
personality. Hart, on the other hand, did not become so 
clear till many months later. I learned long afterwards that 
his lilness had been much longer and more fundamental than 
I had supposed. The continued confusion in his case seemed 
explicable if taken in relation with the circumstances of his 
prolonged illness, including fever, but there was no assign- 
able relation between his confusion and the state of my own 
mind.” 

The allusion in this passage to the effect of the shock of 
death recalls the passage quoted above (p. 189) and repre- 
senting Rector, the control, as remarking this effect to me as 
an apologyfor the confused and fragmentary communications 
from Dr. Hodgson himself. But as Mrs. Piper at least had 
the opportunity to read, and perhaps actually did read the 
whole of Dr. Hodgson’s Report, we cannot speak of the inci- 
dent as evidential. It is merely consistent with an hypothe- 
sis based on other grounds. But the allusion to Mr. Myers 
in this connection, as the reader will see by referring to the 
passage quoted, has some pertinence. It is true that Mr. 
Myers never accomplished by way of communication what 
was expected of him and what he himself expected before his 
death to do. The explanation of his failure is perfectly ra- 
tional, tho not evidential. 

But the proper evidence for this dream life or semi-trance 
and somnambulic condition will be found in incidents which 
also contain supernormal facts. I quote one of remarkable 
interest. A man who had had sittings with Mrs. Piper before 
his death, some time after his decease, which took place in 
Paris, turned up as a communicator without Mrs. Piper 
having known of his death. He had always been perplexed 
by the confusion and fragmentary nature of the messages of 
his deceased friend George Pelham. When he himself be- 
came a communicator it was some time before he was able to 
communicate clearly. When he could communicate he de- 
livered the following message to Dr. Hodgson: 

“ What in the world is the reason you never call for me? 
I am not sleeping. I wish to help you in identifying myself. 
I am a good deal better now. 
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(You were confused at first.) 

Very, but I did not really understand how confused I was. 
I am more so when I try to speak to you. I understand now 
why George spelled his words to me.” 

The allusion to George Pelham’s spelling out his words is 
an evidential incident, as it was verifiable and recognizes after 
death the explanation of confusions which he could not un- 
derstand while living. A similar tho not evidential passage 
came from this George Pelham himself. It represents the 
point of view which I am advancing to account for the 
curious nature of the messages, and was perhaps the com- 
munication which suggested the theory to Dr. Hodgson. I 
quote it from the latter’s Report. 

“Remember we share and always shall have our friends 
in the dream life, 7. ¢., your life so to speak, which will attract 
us for ever and ever, and so long as we have any friends 
sleeping in the material world ;—you to us are more like as we 
understand sleep, you look shut up as one in prison, and in 
order for us to get into communication with you, we have to 
enter into your sphere, as one like yourself asleep. This is 
just why we make mistakes as you call them, or get confused 
and muddled, so to put it H.” 

At this point Dr. Hodgson read over the automatic writ- 
ing to indicate that he had gotten the message and how he 
understood it. The communications then went on. 

“Your thoughts do grasp mine. Well now you have just 
what I have been wanting to come and make clear to you, H., 
old fellow. 

(It is quite clear.) 

Yes, you see I am more awake than asleep, yet I cannot 
come just as I am in reality, independently of the medium’s 
light. 

(You come much better than the others.) Yes, because 
I am a little nearer and not less intelligent than some others 
here.”’ 

At one of Dr. Hodgson’s later sittings the same communi- 
cator, George Pelham, used the word “ prisoned ” in a pas- 
sage in which “ prisoning”” was in Dr. Hodgson’s view the 
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more correct term, and he suggested the correction. George 
Pelham broke out with the reply :— 

“ See here, H., ‘ Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, but pass 
my imperfections by.” Of co: se I know all that as well as 
anybody on your sphere. I teil you, old fellow, it don’t do 
to pick [out] all these little errors too much when they 
amount to nothing in one way. You have light enough and 
brain enough I know to understand my explanations of being 
shut up in this body [that of the medium] dreaming as it 
were and trying to help on science.” 

The possibility of all this every reader must admit, when 
he has once felt the force of the supernormal matter in favor 
of the spiritistic theory, tho he will rightly hold that it is not 
evidence of any conclusive kind. But it hangs together well 
with the character of the messages in all cases, and when we 
recall our own power to tell something of the mental status 
of a man who is talking to us or whose book we are reading 
we may well admit that the confused and fragmentary nature 
of the messages suggest and confirm the view taken in these 
communications. 

I go next to some of the communications from Dr. Hodg- 
son, as narrated in this series of articles. I need refer only to 
the incident of the “ nigger talk” (February Journal, p. 97), 
in which the amnesia, or disturbance to memory, was clearly 
illustrated, unless we can assume that the cause of the con- 
fusion was the mental and physical mechanism of Mrs. Piper 
through whom the message had to come. 
is the following: 

A certain gentleman was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the American Institute for Scientific Research 
and Dr. Hodgson knew both the man and this fact of his 
membership. This gentleman resigned from the Board some 
months after the death of Dr. Hodgson, a fact which was 
most probably not known to Mrs. Piper. In one of my sit- 
tings the following occurred: 

“Ts X. with you? 

(No, he resigned. ) 

What for? I thought so. 

(Well, Hodgson, it is best not to say publicly. ) 


A better instance 
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I am not public, am I? 

(Well, it would stand in my record, Hodgson. ) 

Oh, of course. I understand.” 

Now the interest of this incident lies in this simple fact. 
Dr. Hodgson was familiar for eighteen years with the record 
of Mrs. Piper’s sittings, and for ten years with the careful 
record of what was done in both speech and writing. Here 
he is apparently wholly unaware of what is going on in the 
communications. His mental condition has apparently made 
him oblivious to the fact of record, or what the trance person- 
alities or controls call “ registering’ a message. Amnesia 
had come on as an accident or concomitant of the condition 
necessary for communicating, at least for all that affected the 
unnecessary parts of his communications. The control of 
the stream of consciousness is not so perfect as in the earthly 
life. ‘The reasons for this cannot be made clear here, but the 
psychiatrist will understand it from his knowledge of unin- 
hibited mental processes. 

One of the best illustrations of this is Rector’s statements 
of the reason for the difficulties of communicating, as the 
reader may have noticed above (p. 189). The passage, of 
course, is not evidential, but when the spiritistic hypothesis 
has been rendered rational by evidential matter it is not un- 
reasonable to examine statements of this kind with patience 
and to give them the status of a working hypothesis to ascer- 
tain whether it may not be confirmed by other characteristics 
of the phenomena. 

I quote some statements communicated at the sitting of 
February 27th, 1906. After a question that I had asked re- 
garding a certain word that would bear on his identity, Dr. 
Hodgson alluded to the danger of “ making a botch”’ of his 
messages and broke out with the statement: “ It is so suffo- 
cating here. I can appreciate their difficulties better than 
ever before.” Here he was intimating ideas which he held 
as to the difficulty of communicating before he himself passed 
away, and he had often compared the influence of the con- 
ditions to that of mephitic gases, and we know what effect 
they have on the integrity of consciousness. A few minutes 
after the deliverance of this statement, and with it in mind, I 
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asked if we had conjectured the difficulties fairly well. The 
reply was: “ We did surprisingly well. I was surprised 
enough,” and then at once passed to communications about 
his own handwriting which had often been illegible to me 
when he was living. The admission here of suffocation 
points to the hypothesis which I have advanced, tho in no 
way proving it, and his manner of admitting the correctness 
of our view regarding the difficulties is a fact consistent with 
the hypothesis. 

We have only to study dreams and deliria in order to un- 
derstand the influences which tend to produce confusion and 
fragmentary messages. If accidents and shocks in life which 
are less violent than death disturb the memory, as we know 
they do, the student of abnormal psvchology being perfectly 
familiar with the phenomena in numerous cases, would 
expect that so violent a change as death would disturb mem- 
ory and reproduction still more seriously. Add to this the 
mind’s freedom from the body with all the physiological in- 
hibitions cut off, and we might well expect less control of the 
processes which recall the past in the proper way for illus- 
trating one’s identity. This disturbance might not last in- 
definitely. The individual might fully recover from it in a 
normal spiritual life, tho the time for this recovery might 
vary with individuals and with the circumstances of their 
death. But the recovery of a normal mental balance in the 
proper ethereal environment on the “ other side” would not 
of itself be a complete guarantee of its retention when coming 
into terrestrial and material conditions to communicate. 
We may well suppose it possible that this “ coming back” 
produces an effect similar to the amnesia which so often ac- 
companies a shock or sudden interference with the normal 
stream of consciousness. The effect seems to be the same as 
that of certain kinds of dissociation which are now being 
studied by the student of abnormal psychology, and this is 
the disturbance of memory which makes it difficult or impos- 
sible to recall in one mental state the events which have been 
experienced in another. 

For at least superficial indications in the records that this 
is the case I shall simply repeat my reference to the first part 
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of this article in which I quote at such length the fragmentary 
and confused messages purporting to come from Dr. Hodg- 
son. I need not requote them here. They at least appar- 
ently illustrate in a clear manner the point I am making. 

Nor do I rely upon the Piper case alone for evidence of 
the conditions here conjectured. I have had similar state- 
ments made through two other private mediums, whom I 
have quoted in this series of articles. In some cases the lan- 
guage is identical with that used through Mrs. Piper, tho its 
use in Mrs. Piper was not known by the other person 
through whom it came. 

One good illustration of this abnormal mental condition 
on the part of communicators is found in an incident told me 
by Dr. Hodgson before his death and which I have men- 
tioned elsewhere in another periodical. It was the incident 
of acommunicator telling through Mrs. Piper a circumstance 
which he said had represented some act of his life. But in- 
quiry showed that no such act had been performed by him 
when living. But it turned out that he had made the same 
statement in the delirium of death. It is especially noticeable in 
certain forms of communication of the “ possession” type 
that the last scenes of the deceased are acted over again in 
their first attempts to control or communicate. The mental 
confusion relevant to the death of my father was apparent in 
his first attempt to communicate through Mrs. Piper, and 
when I recalled this period of his dying experience this con- 
fusion was repeated in a remarkable manner with several 
evidential features in the messages. ‘Twice an uncle lost the 
sense of personal identity in the attempt to communicate. 
His communications were in fact so confused that it was two 
years before he became at all clear in his efforts. He had 
died as the result of a sudden accident. Once my father, 
after mentioning the illness of my living sister and her name, 
lost his personal identity long enough to confuse incidents 
with himself and his earthly life with those that applied to 
my sister and not to himself. The interesting feature of the 
incident was that, having failed to complete his messages a 
few minutes previously, when he came back the second time 
to try it again, Reet-~ the control, warned me that he was a 
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little confused, but that what he wanted to tell me certainly 
referred to my sister Lida. Then came the message claiming 
experiences for himself when living that were verifiable as 
my sister's. On any theory of the facts a confused state of 
mind is the only explanation of them, and when associated 
with incidents of a supernormal and evidential character they 
afford reasonable attestation of the hypothesis here sug- 
gested. 

I shall give one long and complicated instance of this con- 
fusion in an incident having great evidential value and yet 
showing remarkable confusion involving apparently the loss 
of the sense of personal identity and the correction of the 
error in the first allusion to the incidents. 

At the sitting of June 6th, 1899, (Proceedings, Vol. XVI, 
pp. 469-470), I thought I would test the telepathic theory by 
asking of my father incidents that had occurred before I was 
born and that my two aunts, then living, would know. I 
made this request and was told at once that this would not 
be so difficult a thing to do. In a few moments several 
things were communicated, one of which was verifiable and 
one of which came within my memory as an incident told me, 
not as remembered personally. ‘Then one of the aunts was 
mentioned by name, Eliza, and an incident told which I could 
not verify. Then the communicator at once broke out into 
the following clear statement, purporting to come from my 
father :— 

“T have something better. Ask her if she recalls the 
evening when we broke the wheel to the wagon and who 
tried to cover it up so it would not leak out, so to speak. I 
remember it as if it happened yesterday, and she will remem- 
ber it too.” 

When interrogated as to the truth of this my aunt said 
that no such accident had ever occurred in the life of my 
father and herself. The consequence was that in my Report 
on the Piper case, published in 1go1, I had to say that the 
incident was wholly false or unverifiable. No ascertainable 
meaning was then to be obtained with reference to its real 
pertinence. 


On February 5th, 1900, at another sitting this aunt was 
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again spontaneously mentioned by my father purporting to 
communicate and I made some statement about my difficulty 
in getting verification for some of the incidents he had told 
of their early life, telling him of her dislike and opposition to 
the whole subject. There came the following response 
through the automatic writing of Mrs. Piper :— 

“Oh, I understand. Of course, I see clearly. - Well, tell 
her I do not intend to say anything which would be distaste- 
ful to her, but if she will only help me in my recollections of 
our childhood days it will be doing nothing but right, and it 
will help to prove my true existence to you. James, [ am 
your father, and there is no gainsaying it. 

What I would now ask is that Eliza should recall the 
drive home and—let me see a moment—I am sure...... but 
it was one of shafts, but the wagon broke, some part of it, 
and we tied it with a cord. | remember this very well. Do 
you remember old Tom?” 

Now Tom was the name of a horse in my time and long 
after the childhood of my aunt Eliza, and he died somewhere 
about 1880. He had no connection with any drive that my 
father could have taken before I was born. The reader, how- 
ever, will remark the abrupt play of memory in this matter, 
the exhibition of uninhibited association which is character- 
istic of a dream like state of consciousness. 

But when I asked my aunt Eliza about the accident it was 
again denied as never having occurred in her life with my 
father, nor with any one else so far as she knew. I had, 
therefore, to declare this false. 

On June 3rd, 1902, I had another sitting with Mrs. Piper 
and my uncle, who had been such a confused communicator 
in my earlier experiments, turned up, so to speak. He began 
some confused messages and I determined to ask a test ques- 
tion of his identity. But before continuing the statements 
of the record I should detail an incident that occurred with 
this uncle and myself the day after my father’s death. He 
had married this aunt Eliza, my father’s sister. 

My father died on Saturday. On the Sunday following, 
while my father was lying a corpse in this uncle’s house, a 
telegram came from Chicago which had to be delivered in 
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the country. My uncle and I took a buggy and went into 
the country to deliver the telegram. While passing a negro 
boy with a goat and wagon the horse shied, turned the buggy 
over, dragged it over both of us—my uncle holding on to the 
lines—injured the wheels, broke the shaft and the harness, 
and we had to tie them up with straps and strings. When 
we got home it was dusk, and we resolved to say nothing 
about the accident to any one in the house. But both of us 
were so badly injured that we could not conceal it longer 
than the next morning, that of the funeral. I was six months 
getting over the effects and my uncle perhaps as long. 

When my uncle came to communicate on this occasion of 
June 3rd, 1902, I had these incidents in mind when I resolved 
to ask my test question. I now quote the record. 

“(You and I took something together, you remember, 
just after father passed out.) 

You are thinking of that ride. I guess I do not forget it. 
My head is troublesome in thinking. I hope to be clearer 
soon. ‘This is my second attempt. 

(You can tell what happened in that ride when you can 
make it clear.) 

I will. Do you remember a stone we put together. Not 
quite right. Ill see you again. Farewell. He has gone 
out to think.” [Last remark by Rector in explanation of 
the confusion. | 

The next day this uncle returned to the task and began 
with incidents that were not verifiable in my experience and 
that were as confused and erroneous as that which I have 
been quoting. I repeated my question to bring him back to 
the subject. 

“(Please to tell me something about that ride just after 
father passed out. ) 

Your father told you about it before, but had it on his mind, 
Eliza. 

(If you can tell it, please to do so.) 

Do you remember the stone we put there. (Where?) 
At the grave. 

(Whose grave?) Your father’s. You mean this ride. 
(No.) 
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I think we are thinking of different things. You don’t 
mean that Sunday afternoon, do you? 

(Yes, that’s right.) 

Yes, I remember well the breakdown, etc.” 

The communicator then went on in the most frag- 
mentary way and alluded to breaking the harness, the wheel, 
said we had a red horse and that it had been frightened by a 
dog [it was a goat], that we tied the broken harness with a 
string and got home late in the evening, remarking: “Oh, I 
am your uncle all right.” 

It would take up too much space to give the detailed ac- 
count which is very confused. But the communicator speci- 
fied the main events in the incident of our experience at the 
time mentioned. ‘They were all substantially correct, except 
the reference to the dog, most of them exactly correct. 

The most important thing to remember about this set of 
incidents is that they correct an error in my original Report 
and do it in a way to indicate that the first attempt was as- 
sociated with an unusual mental state on the part of the com- 
municator. Of course, the whole incident depends for its 
value on the exclusion of fraud from its character, and as we 
assume that this has been done we do not take that hypothe- 
sis into account here in the discussion. Accepting the ex- 
clusion of fraud the incidents represent one of the best evi- 
dential cases that I know for the exclusion of telepathy from 
their explanation. The event, too, explains the meaning of 
the confused statements by my father. My uncle, if I may 
state the matter constructively in regard to the “ other side,” 
had given the incident to my father who was a better com- 
municator, thinking that it would identify him to me and his 
wife, my father’s sister Eliza. But in his mental confusion 
my father gave as an incident in his own life before I was 
born one that had occurred with me and his brother-in-law 
the day after his own death, and this error is corrected by 
my uncle long afterward and amidst nearly as much mental 
confusion as that in which the original error was committed. 
There is here more or less evidence of the loss of the con- 
sciousness of personal identity, a condition quite closely re- 
sembling that of delirium, and that certainly characterizes 
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most of our dreams. Only the relation of the incidents is 
wanting in the first mention of it to indicate its meaning and 
that relation is concealed by the failure to indicate that the 
experience was that of some one else than the narrator. 

What first strikes one in the incident is the absurdity of 
explaining it by any form of telepathy, assuming that the 
facts guarantee the existence of supernormal information, 
and with the exclusion of that hypothesis we have no alter- 
native to the admission of the spiritistic with its accompani- 
ment, in this instance, of some other difficulty than medium- 
istic obstacles to the transmission of the message. No doubt 
there are hindrances to clear communications in the physical 
and mental conditions of the medium. But in this instance 
the claim, implied in the message as I received it from my 
father, that the incidents were personal experiences associ- 
ated with his life before I was born and the abruptness of 
their introduction in connection with events with which they 
were not historically associated indicates a phenomenon ex- 
actly like dreams and deliria, recognizable by any one who 
has studied psychology. Assuming then that this instance, 
with others, indicates some unnatural mental state as a con- 
dition of communicating, at least in “ possession” types ci 
mediumship, we have a perfectly rational explanation of the 
persistent triviality and confusion in the messages. In fact 
the detailed records of such phenomena have only to be pa- 
tiently studied in order to give the phenomena that inteiligi- 
bility and rationality as spiritistic communications which 
cannot be appreciated on any other hypothesis, and this be- 
cause the nature and limitations of the communications are 
such as we might expect from human personality laboring 
under difficulties which are not so apparent on other the- 
ories, especially as the assumption of telepathy must face the 
contradiction between its immense powers to account for the 
true facts and its limitations in the errors. 

One incident in the communications by George Pelham 
about Dr. Hodgson bears on the main point. There is evi- 
dence—too complicated to detail in this paper—that the com- 
municator is less disturbed mentally (and perhaps not at all 
after a certain period of time) in his normal state on the 
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“other side” than when communicating. I quoted the in- 
stance (p. 128) in which George Pelham said regarding Dr. 
Hodgson, that “ normally he is all right, but when he comes 
into our wretched atmosphere he goes all to pieces.” If we 
take the various records in my possession representing ap- 
parent attempts on Dr. Hodgson’s part to communicate 
through other mediums than Mrs. Piper it is clear that this 
statement of George Pelham is perfectly true, and that he 
does better through Mrs. Piper than elsewhere, tho he has 
more difficulty even there than many other communicators. 

But instead of producing evidence of this sort which many 
may question altogether, we may look at the situation in an- 
other way. We may concede for the sake of argument that 
all this is not proof, tho some of the incidents containing 
supernormal information and characteristics of mental con- 
fusion at the same time can hardly be refused evidential value 
in reference to the claim here made. But not to insist on 
this way of discussing the hypothesis, there is one method 
that the scientific man cannot dispute. This is to present 
the case in the light of a working hypothesis. This means 
that we shall simply ask if the hypothesis does not actually 
fit the facts and then try its application to see if it will remain 
consistent -with them throughout. That is to say we may 
say to ourselves, “ Let us see if it will actually explain the 
perplexities which are suggested by all this triviality and 
confusion.” If we find the hypothesis fitting the facts we 
recognize that it is the correct one to entertain until we find 
reason to reject it. 

Now if intelligent people—and this means those who are 
familiar with secondary personality, with dream states and 
deliria, and with abnormal psychology generally—will only 
imagine the possibility of what is here supposed and then 
study the detailed records with a view of ascertaining 
whether it fits enough of the facts to explain their perplex- 
ities on the points mentioned, I am confident that they will 
find the whole subject clear up, and its perplexities yielding 
to a perfectly simple conception of their cause, tho they will 
find the same difficulties in explaining certain specific details 
that any hypothesis has to meet. 
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I have occupied attention regarding the conditions af- 
fecting the communicator in the process of sending messages 
from a transcendental world. ‘These were supposed to ac- 
count for the confusion and triviality of the messages. Il 
shall say, however, that the dream-like trance of the com- 
municator is not the only cause of the characteristics in the 
messages that have so long given rise to objections against 
the spiritistic hypothesis. There is another and just as im- 
portant a source of the confusion and possibly of the error in 
the communications. This is the mental condition of the 
medium. ‘That this should in some way affect the com- 
munications would, perhaps, be admitted without dispute by 
any one who was familiar with psychology, especially of the 
abnormal type. But the point to be decided would be that 
which regards the nature of that influence and in what special 
respect the communications are affected by that mental con- 
dition. In general the simple answer to this query would be 
that it would most naturally vary with the condition in which 
the medium was at the time. 

We must remember that the idea of a trance is not a fixed 
and clear one. ‘Trance is but a name for an exceedingly 
fluctuating condition and that is not exactly the same in 
different mediums. ‘The effect of this condition on messages 
intromitted into the psychic’s mind will vary with the nature 
of that trance. If the medium remains normally conscious 
the first question to be raised would be whether the cleavage 
between the supraliminal or ordinarily normal consciousness 
and the subliminal or subconscious mental activities is great 
enough to exclude the normal interpreting and other pro- 
cesses from modifying the thoughts introduced into the mind 
from the outside. In some cases the messages enter the 
normal consciousness either as a condition of their delivery 
or as an incident of it. In others they are delivered without 
any apparent knowledge of their coming or of their nature. 
On the other hand if the supraliminal consciousness is sus- 
pended the subconscious action of the mind may reproduce 
all the influences of the normal mind except its memory of 
their occurrence or of the messages. Only when the trance 
extends to the subconscious processes can we expect the re- 
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moval of the interpreting action of the mind through which 
messages otherwise come. Even then we generally or 
always find the existence of limitations determined by the 
habits and experience of the medium, such as the spelling, 
style of writing, and even the use of terms. I have often seen 
the same message through different mediums expressed in 
different terms characterized by the difference of mental 
habits in the cases. ‘Thus a medium who is in the habit of 
using the word “ Sunday ” in her normal life will most likely 
employ this term—not always, as much depends on the depth 
of the trance—while one used to the term “ Sabbath” may 
employ that for the same message. I know one that was 
accustomed to spell the word “coughs” thus, “ caughts”’ in 
her normal state, and it was so spelled in the trance, tho the 
communicator would never have so spelled it, and in this case 
there were many supernormal incidents accompanying the 
language and automatic writing through which they came. 
In another the term “ agoing,” which was the natural expres- 
sion of the medium’s normal life for the idea conveyed, was 
given in the same sentence which had “ going” in the case 
of Mrs. Piper. In still another the automatic writing would 
produce one word and the normal consciousness would think 
of another and synonymous or similar word. 

All these when they occur show unmistakable influences 
from the mind of the medium upon messages intromitted 
into it. All that remains after the admission of the fact of 
this influence is the determination of the extent of it by the 
study of actual and concrete instances. I shall devote a little 
time to the study of the phenomena of Mrs. Verrall which 
were published in the last Report of the English Society. It 
is one of the most important documents in this respect that 
has been published by the Society, tho it does not give as 
much of the detailed record as is desirable. 

The important fact to remember is that Mrs. Verrall does 
not go into a trance, but remains normally conscious when 
the automatic writing is done. It is also just as important 
to remember that we do not require to hold any special 
theory of interpretation regarding the phenomena occurring 
in her case. We may accept telepathy as an adequate ex- 
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planation if we so prefer, it will not alter the view which I 
here mean to take regarding the influences affecting the 
“messages” recorded. It is apparently certain, and one 
would hardly be wrong in saying that it was demonstrated, 
that supernormal connection between two minds occurred in 
the various cases represented in that report, with important 
indications of failure, such as would most naturally occur in 
instances involving the modification of extraneously intro- 
duced information. In what I wish to quote, therefore, from 
that report illustrative of subjective influences on messages, 
I do not assume the spiritistic interpretation of the incidents. 
I need not go farther than telepathy between the living to 
account for the supernormal in the phenomena. What is un- 
doubted in the matter is the difficulty of getting messages 
through without disturbing their integrity by the various 
subconscious agencies which affect all mental action, even of 
the normal and supraliminal consciousness . 

Mrs. Verrall is a teacher of the classical languages and 
many of her automatic writings appear in Greek and Latin, 
even when the “ message’ is sent in English. It seems that 
her mental habits have something to do, as in the other in- 
stances quoted, with the form in which the “ messages ” ap- 
pear. It matters not whether we interpret the phenomena 
as telepathic or spiritistic, the latter hypothesis not being so 
plausible as in the case of Mrs. Piper and others. But the- 
ories aside it is clear that the form of expression exhibits the 
influence of her own mind whatever its original source. 

At a sitting with Mrs. Piper a certain communicator 
claimed to have been able to impress Mrs. Verrall’s daughter 
with the phantasm of a hand and a book. Dr. Hodgson 
suggested that he get her to see his hand holding a spear. 
Mrs. Piper was near Boston and Mrs. Verrall in England. 
It seems that the attempts, however, to impress the daugh- 
ter were failures. One day soon after Mrs. Verrall, amid 
seven Greek words and six Latin words wrote the Greek word 
Sphairas and the Latin words volatile ferrum, their English 
equivalents being “Spear” and “Spear.” Now the com- 
municator, when the message in Boston was given as a Spear, 
at first understood it to be “ sphere” and had to have it cor- 
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rected. ‘The same mistake is made, the reader will remark, 
in the delivery of it in England. But the English “ spear” 
comes out in Latin equivalents. Whatever the source of the 
message to Mrs. Verrall it is apparent that her subconscious 
mental action is involved in the result. The evidence for the 
supernormal in the case is considerable and the limitations of 
its delivery are quite apparent. Besides the partial mistake 
suggests that the agent delivering the message was in a state 
of secondary personality subject to just the kind of mental 
action which that conception implies. That is, the trance of 
the communicator, when he communicates in England, like 
two separate hypnotic states, is continuous with that in 
America. ‘The memory nexus is with the condition in which 
the message to be taken to England was received. Conse- 
quently we have in the incident at least a possible illustra- 
tion of abnormal mental conditions in the communicator and 
subconscious influences in the medium through whom the 
message has to be delivered. 

Another interesting illustration of subconscious agencies 
in the alleged messages is an experiment made between Mrs. 
Verrall and Mrs. Forbes. The two ladies agreed to try com- 
munications between each other. They were and are both 
living. Mrs. Forbes also does automatic writing. 

On a certain date the writing of Mrs. Forbes alluded to 
Mrs. Verrall’s reading a book. As Mrs. Verrall had been 
reading the Symposium of Palto on the day mentioned and as 
some evident allusion to the Symposium had been made 
through her own automatic writing a year previous, she re- 
solved to watch for further references to it in the automatic 
writing of Mrs. Forbes. For some months the automatic 
writing of Mrs. Forbes contained distinct allusions to this 
dialogue and the contents of a certain passage. But the in- 
teresting feature of the allusions is that it was long before 
even a Greek letter could be gotten through Mrs. Forbes, 
who did not know the language. The automatic writing of 
Mrs. Verrall was rich in its reproduction, and the apparent 
communicator through Mrs. Forbes was the same person. 
Once Mrs. Forbes got the syllable “SYMP” and seemed 
unable to go any further with it, but finally ended with “a 
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the tic.” Then in later attempts the word “ sympathy ” was 
substituted for this, and very often that word is found in the 
messages, showing subliminal association and reproduction, 
the idea of the “ Symposium” never having occurred to her in 
the writing, as it most naturally would not do so, since she 
was not acquainted with the Greek language or literature. 

It would be a long story to illustrate the whole series of 
communications between Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Forbes, and 
I have chosen only two conspicuous instances of the influence 
of the medium’s mind on the messages transmitted, as they 
suffice to indicate the contention advanced. We may readily 
understand how large this influence may be when it is ad- 
mitted to exist at all, and the study of detailed records will 
exhibit this to any and all who give time and patience to their 
study. The facts will fully justify the hypothesis assumed 
to account for triviality and confusion. 

In order to understand clearly the influences which we 
have been assuming as disturbing the communications on the 
spiritistic hypothesis I may summarise the situation which I 
conceive to be the fact in such cases as I have been discuss- 
ing. I have stated that the hypothesis assumes the com- 
municator to be in an abnormal mental condition and that 
the medium influences the messages consciously or uncon- 
sciously by the action of his or her mind. To make this 
clearer I shall state briefly the conditions under which ex- 
periments are made and the assumptions which are made 
and supported by a certain amount of evidence regarding the 
mental agencies at work in disturbing communications. 
There are three general conditions with various subordinate 
possibilities and circumstances affecting the mental action of 
all concerned. 

1. There is the unusual condition of the medium, whether 
in a trance or a conscious state. In the broadest terms it can 
be described as abnormal, meaning that it is not the usual 
and normal condition of most people, but one in which 
various interrupted and perhaps dissociated mental activities 
take place. This condition varies in all degrees between 
normal consciousness and the deepest states of unconscious- 
ness. The name trance is employed, not to describe its 
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known character, but simply to indicate that the phenomena 
occurring in it cannot be classified with those of other and 
better known conditions. Communications between different 
minds, whatever the theory we adopt about them, would 
naturally be affected by the mental conditions through which 
they passed. 

2. There is then the trance personality which is named 
the “control” in mediumistic cases and which claims to be a 
discarnate spirit. Assuming, as may be done in some cases, 
that this trance personality is a spirit, the hypothesis is that 
the “control” is in a trance or automatic mental condition 
as necessary to manage the medium through which the mes- 
sages are transmitted. It is apparent that, if this hypothesis 
be entertained, the communications, coming through this 
mind, must be correspondingly modified. Of course, we may 
treat the trance personality or “control” as a subconscious 
self of the medium and not as a spirit at all. This fact will 
not affect the hypothesis in so far as it represents psycho- 
logical conditions influencing the communications. The 
cleavage between a secondary personality and the normal 
consciousness is often quite as great as between two inde- 
pendent persons. Indeed often the communication between 
one’s subconscious and conscious states is as difficult as be- 
tween two different persons. This, in fact, is the reason that 
the functions of secondary personality so clearly imitate spir- 
itistic phenomena and deceive so many with the belief that 
they are communicating with a spirit world when they are 
but dealing with subconscious states simulating it, the simu- 
lation never reaching the stage of supernormal information. 
Hence whether we assume the trance personality to be a 
spirit or a subconscious self we are confronted with similar 
set of psychological conditions affecting the connection be- 
tween either of these and the normal consciousness or motor 
action of the medium. 

3. There is the hypothetical condition of the communi- 
cator, when we assume the spiritistic hypothesis to account 
for the supernormal phenomena bearing upon the personal 
identity of certain deceased persons. This dream-like state 
or trance of the discarnate persons represents the third set 
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of abnormal mental conditions affecting the character of the 
messages. 

.We have, therefore, the following conception of the pro- 
cess in communications purporting to come from deceased 
persons, at least in one type of medium, namely, the “ pos- 
session” type. First the communicator is in a dream-like or 
somnambulic state, and communicating his thoughts to the 
trance-personality or “control.” Then there is the “con- 
trol,” whether spirit or subconscious state, representing also 
a trance condition on any theory and receiving the super- 
normal information and transmitting it through the mental 
conditions of the medium. Then there is the trance condi- 
tion of the medium involving the suspension of the normal 
mental functions with all the disturbances usually affecting 
such a condition. Sometimes also the communicator pur- 
ports also to have another intermediary through whom the 
messages are sent to the “control” and subjecting them to 
still further modification. This was the case quite frequently 
in some of my experiments when one of the communicators 
had George Pelham to act as this intermediary between him- 
self and the “control.” It matters not what theory we hold 
of the phenomena this is the psychological form which they 
took, and it is this which I am emphasizing rather than the 
spiritistic hypothesis. 

In addition to these general conditions there are various 
degrees and stages of them, along with inter-cosmic con- 
ditions affecting the transmission of messages from spirit to 
medium or personality to personality. For instance, in the 
possession type of medium the trance is a deep one and the 
communicator seems to be affected very distinctly with some 
form of fluctuating amnesia or defective memory, and the 
difficulty is to control one’s mental processes sufficiently to 
communicate at all. On the other hand, there is the sub- 
liminal type of medium which represents a less deep condi- 
tion of trance, if, indeed, there is any of this at all. In such 
cases the mind of the medium is less in rapport with a trans- 
cendental world than the possession type and so naturally 
modifies the communications by all sorts of perceptive and 
interpreting processes. Apparently the communicator in 
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such cases is clearer and less affected by the conditions of 
communicating. But what he gains by this situation is lost 
by the amnesia when he comes to communicate through the 
possession type. When we add to these circumstances the 
fact that all sorts of cerebral complications in the transmis- 
sion are involved and may avail to disturb the integrity of the 
communications we may well wonder how any form of com- 
munication whatever is possible. ‘The confusion might well 
be much worse than it is. 

Then again the mode of communication is not what it 
commonly seems. In the possession type it is usually auto- 
matic writing that serves as the process of transmission, in 
so far as we know it on this side. What it is on the other 
is not apparent on the surface, but seems, after a study of a 
large record, to involve something like telepathy between 
the spirit and the medium. For instance, communicators do 
not always refer to it as speaking, but often as thinking. The 
distinction is often implied in the phrase “ this way of speak- 
ing,’ and various hints and statements indicate that the 
process of communication between the living has no clear 
analogies with that necessarily assumed in these phenomena. 
Whatever they are, they indicate on their surface something 
different from the familiar, and various circumstances suggest 
the existence of analogies with telepathic agencies and the 
presence of a dream-like mental state in the real or alleged 
communicator. On the other hand, if the subliminal type of 
medium is studied we find more definite evidence of an inter- 
esting and unusual condition affecting the messages. If the 
communications take the form of descriptive speech by the 
medium it is noticeable that they seem to be describing what 
they see, and odd enough are the implications, very often, of 
these descriptions. The medium seems to be looking at 
objects and describing them as in real life. It is precisely 
this simulation of the material world and the real or ap- 
parent reproduction of “ spirit clothes” and various material 
characteristics that we should naturally suppose were cast off 
by death that gives so much offense to the man of intelli- 


gence and common sense, especially if he has any sense of 
humor. 
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But it is not at all necessary to take these descriptions as 
they appear. They may be the result of telepathic messages 
from the living or dead converted into phantasms or halluci- 
nations by the subliminal activities of the medium through 
whom they come. This view does not require us to suppose 
more than a thought world beyond the grave converted into 
apparent reality by the process necessary to establish a con- 
nection between the material and the spiritual world. Inthe 
dream, somnambulic, or hypnotic life of all persons the sub- 
conscious processes reproduce ideas or mental states in the 
form of hallucinations. They are, of course, not of that per- 
sistent type that indicates a morbid condition, but they are 
just as apparently representative of reality as normal sense 
perceptions. Now, if ideas from outside minds can be trans- 
mitted to the living, whether in trance or other unusual 
condition, as the process is not one of sense perception, but 
some supernormal action, it would be most natural to look in 
subliminal mental action for the agency through which the 
extraneous thought is transmitted or expressed, and as sub- 
liminal action is so closely associated with hallucinatory 
functions foreign thoughts might appear as realities just as 
hallucinations do and yet not represent those realities any 
more than do hallucinations. Suppose, then, a dream-like 
state of the dead when trying to communicate and a subcon- 
scious state of the medium through which the thought must 
be transmitted, and we might well expect all the appearance 
of realities, as they are described in mediumistic phenomena. 
The incidents of one’s past life may be simply thought on 
the “other side” and as their telepathic impression on the 
subliminal mind of the medium results in a phantasm, an ap- 
parent reality to the medium, we ought to expect descrip- 
tions reproducing the features of a material world, without 
its characterizing such as a fact. 

Let me take as an example the message which I received 
through Mrs. Smith (Cf. p. 137). “Another person is here 
from the family circle; a little boy four or five years old. He 
is grown up. He wears a little blouse and little pants like 
knickerbockers.” Superficially such a communication, which 
exactly describes my brother and his clothes when he died 
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forty years ago, represents an apparently material world of 
an absurd sort. The circumstances enable me to treat the 
incident here as not wholly due to chance. But if I am ex- 
pected to believe that ghosts have clothes I should have great 
difficulty in accepting and defending such a belief. But sup- 
pose that the communicator was simply thinking and that 
the medium was getting the message telepathically,— 
whether from the living or the dead matters not for our pur- 
poses,—and that the subconscious mind simply converted the 
transmitted ideas into hallucinatory phantasms, we could 
easily understand in this message a reference to the boy at 
the time he died, a recognition of maturity now—and this 
seems to be a characteristic of all such phenomena—and a 
phantasm of his dress reproduced from the thoughts of the 
communicator. In that view of the matter there would be 
no difficulty in giving a rational interpretation of the facts, 
and one that most easily consists with the spiritistic theory. 

If, then, we suppose that the communicator is in a dream- 
like state; that the trance personality is also in more or less 
the same condition, and that the medium is also in a morbid 
condition of some kind, if that term is not too strong to ex- 
press it, we can well understand how trivial and confused 
messages would be the result of communication from an 
ethereal world, and much more would the result be affected, 
if telepathy be the process of communication, a process that 
is extremely rare and difficult between the living. All of the 
influences together which I have mentioned would explain 
easily enough the perplexities of those who cannot make up 
their minds on such phenomena as we have been discussing, 
and ought to show that the apparent inconsistencies in the 
various hypotheses are in reality not such, but are caused by 
the confusion incident to the operation of the several factors 
involved in the process of communication. 

In the present article it has been necessary to speak and 
think more positively regarding the spiritistic theory than in 
the previous papers. In them I was primarily interested in 
giving the facts, and I should have continued that policy in 
the present article, if the triviality and confusion could have 
been explained in any rational way without trying the ap- 
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plication of the spiritistic explanation. I have, therefore, 
imagined the spiritistic point of view as entitled to a test in 
its application to the very facts which give rise to the sceptics 
most trusted objections. Ido not put it forward as anything 
more than a working hypothesis, and shall unhesitatingly 
abandon it if a better and simpler hypothesis can be obtained 
and supported by evidence. I should, of course, not abandon 
it to the ipse dixit of any one who can talk glibly about what 
“might be.” I want to know whether there is any evidence 
that a particular “ might be”’ is in reality a fact. As this is a 
scientific problem every hypothesis must have its evidence, 
and those that are supported by respectability and scepticism 
are quite as much under obligation to produce evidence as 
any spiritistic interpretation. All that I should ask is that 
any theory advanced must produce sufficient evidence in its 
support to render it more probable than another, and I 
should not listen to a priori possibilities in this or any other 
matter pretending to be a scientific problem. The question 
here concerns the best hypothesis in the light of the facts, and 
if any better than the spiritistic can be evidentially sustained 
I shall be the first to accept it. I am interested only in dis- 
covering a clue to the perplexities which all admit cannot be 
explained by the ordinary theories. 
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EDITORIAL. 


For the past few years a man representing himself as the 
“Rev. Dr.” Hugh Moore, has been giving spiritualistic 
séances, mainly of the “ materializing”’ type, in New York. 
Recently one of the chief assistants in the performances con- 
fessed to the nature of the whole affair. The matter has 
been fully reported in the daily papers. We have taken 
pains to inquire of the editor of the New York World regard- 
ing the incidents, and he states that, allowing for possible 
inaccuracies of the reporters, the details of the exposure are 
perfectly correct. The performances were the usual form of 
“ materializing ” exhibition, consisting of apparatus and dim 
lights, for representing “ spirits.” The “ Rev. Hugh Moore ” 
seems to have immediately left the city. However this may 
be, the performances have apparently ceased. 

We have called attention to this affair in order to use it 
for the purpose of divesting all readers of the notion that 
psychical research has any primary interest in “ phenomena ”’ 
of that kind. We are obliged by the nature of our work to 
give due attention to them, if only for exposing their worth- 
lessness. But, without considering their nature, whether 
genuine or false, they are not the kind of phenomena that 
will ever offer a hopeful field for scientific research, and the 
sooner that those who are interested in genuine psychology 
assign such things to a secondary place, the better for an in- 
telligent conception of our problem. No apology for “ ma- 
terializing ” séances can be made until the persons engaged 
in that sort of thing will submit to a rational investigation, 
and all rational investigations of the past in such matters 


have invariably terminated, so far as our knowledge goes, in 
the detection of fraud or illusion. 





NATURE OF THE PROBLEM OF PSYCHIC 
RESEARCH. 


I think a good illustration of what the general problem of 
psychic research is may be found in an editorial of the New 
York Evening Post of May 21st, 1906. The subject, as the 
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reader will remark, is Sea Serpents. No other topic perhaps 
can illustrate in all its aspects the manner in which our prob- 
lem has to be viewed. Sea serpents have been a time- 
honored source of ridicule and so has the question of psychic 
research. Sea serpents, if they exist, certainly represent a 
very sporadic phenomenon, so also do the alleged facts of 
psychic research. Sea serpents, if they exist, also would add 
materially to the knowledge of biological records, and if the 
supernormal exists it is of vast interest and importance in the 
fields of psychology. Hence equally for humor, seriousness, 
and method the two subjects may be compared. 

A most interesting circumstance to be noted is the fact 
that a paper like the Evening Post can seriously consider the 
evidence for the existence of sea serpents in the midst of the 
universal ridicule which that topic has and has had in journal- 
ism and elsewhere for many years. It is quite aware of the 
humorous aspects of the question, and in fact recognizes it, 
perhaps as a foil to protect its own intelligence against too 
serious a treatment of the matter. It is right that it should 
do so. But one wonders why a problem that has a million 
fold the evidence for its nature and importance should not 
receive at its hands the same considerate treatment. It can- 
not plead the importance of the question of sea serpents in its 
defence, for there is no matter of practical importance at- 
tached to it. It is much like North Pole expeditions which 
have some slight scientific interest, but none of social, eco- 
nomic or ethical importance. Psychic research can present 
such a mass of evidence, far superior to that for sea serpents, 
even tho it is not conclusive, and lays claim to such practical 
importance, that editorials on sea serpents would justify a 
good deal of irony and sarcasm in comparison. But we shall 
be content with an allusion to this and actually use the in- 
stance of its serious discussion as an illustration both of the 
problem before us and of the method which it is necessary to 
use in the solution of it. 

I do not mean here to suggest that we are to approach the 
question of sea serpents with any more seriousness than we 
should that of psychic research; for both may have to be ap- 
proached with as much sense of humor as the amount of 
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illusion regarding both of them may justify. Nor do we feel 
it necessary here to think favorably of the evidence in one 
more than the other. All that we require is to show that the 
subject of psychic research has at least as good claims to 
encouragement and serious discussion as any that have been 
so closely associated with sailors’ yarns and the visions of 
inebriates. If the question of sea serpents deserves scientific 
investigation and discussion, so does that of psychic research. 
If the latter is to be ridiculed, so much more the former. But 
we may treat both with as much critical judgment as the case 
requires without sacrificing our sense of humor or exagger- 
ating the gravity of the issues involved. But we must plead 
something more than respectability, if we are to justify the 
consideration of sea serpents and ridicule that of psychic 
phenomena. 

There are just three points of interest to be remarked in 
the editorial which we quote. The first is the fact noticed 
by it that the stories of sailors for four hundred years coin- 
cide sufficiently to enable the student to remark a character. 
common enough to describe a unique feature in sea serpents. 
Tho we cannot regard such a coincidence as proof in any 
respect, it would naturally seem that descriptions for so long 
a time would hardly unite in so distinctive a trait in a sea 
serpent as a mane of a certain character. This coincidence 
during so long a period is hardly due to chance however we 
may explain it. Whether it originated by a common tradi- 
tion among that ignorant and imaginative class or not may 
not be determinable, but it does not seem to be a chance 
phenomenon. The second point is the fact that certain 
stories of a collective nature originate in a locality which 
might be the more natural habitat of the sea serpent, if geo- 
logical history be taken as a measure of the matter. Besides 
remark the presumption from geological remains of just such 
phenomena. ‘The third point is that made regarding the 
okapi, if this be not a newspaper yarn. Here we have stated 
the fact that phenomena can exist in our very midst in great 
numbers and be so neglected as to appear non-existent to the 
sceptical and indolent mind. If these points have any value 
in estimating the evidence for the existence of sea serpents 
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they have an a fortiori cogency in favor of the claims for psy- 
chic research, because the alleged evidence for them is with- 
out comparison greater in quantity than that for seaserpents. 





THE SEA SERPENT’S VINDICATION. 


Dr. Raphael Blanchard’s proposal that the Government 
of Cochin China should promptly fit out an expedition to 
hunt and investigate sea-serpents, has been spoken of as “ the 
first sea-serpent story of this year,” on the assumption that 
the sea-serpent story is an annually recurring bit of harmless 
imagination, like the failure of the peach-crop and the 
Thanksgiving-turkey famine. As a matter of fact, however, 
it is becoming less easy to dismiss the sea-serpent in this 
simple way. Uncouth and terrifying creature that he is, he 
has made great progress in the last few years toward recog- 
nition by scientific men and a respectable place among clas- 
sified creatures. 

In the first place, it should be noted that the popular 
belief, such as it is, in a sea-serpent has no standing whatso- 
ever. If there be any sea-serpents at all, there are a good 
many; in other words, this is a species like the whale, but 
rarer. It may not be generally known that the monster has 
already been dignified by Latin generic and specific names in 
due form, Megophias magophias. Since M. Oudemans pro- 
posed that name, the creature certainly has ceased to be a 
scientific outcast. What, then, are the evidences of its ex- 
istence? 

In the first place, a biologist who compared the sailors’ 
yarns published in all languages for four hundred years, 
found such a striking agreement on certain points, like the 
shape of the head and the method of swimming, that he could 
draw an accurate composite picture of the beast as a basis for 
his description. The hypothetical Megophias may be roughly 
described as a four-flipped, bottle-shaped creature, smooth- 
skinned, but with a sort of mane or crest down the long neck. 
and a compact head rather like a seal’s. Its range of size 
appears to correspond roughly to that of the whales. Very 
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soon after these conclusions were published, the most circum- 
stantial sea-serpent stories yet heard began to come from 
Tonkin. The French gunboat Avalanche, commanded by 
Lieut. Lagresille, in July, 1897, sighted two strange creatures 
in the Bay of Fai-tsi-long. Their size he estimated at sixty 
metres long by two or three in diameter. When he fired at 
them at a range of 600 metres they dove and did not come 
into sight again. On Feburary 15, 1898, the same vessel 
sighted another pair of similar creatures, and made chase for 
an hour and a half, giving up, as the gallant lieutenant put it, 
because the sea-serpent had “greater endurance than the 
Avalanche.” Less than a month later, when the Avalanche 
had on board some officers of the Bayard, the interesting 
swimming creatures were sighted a third time and pursued 
up to a closer range than on any of the previous occasions. 
While it might be objected that a group of naval officers 
engaged in entertaining their brethren from another ship do 
not make ideal scientific observers, it is recorded that ob- 
servers on a third vessel, the Décidée, sighted the timorous 
monsters in the same waters no longer ago than the spring 
of 1904. 

One does not have to accept the conclusion of the scien- 
tist, M. Racovitza, who read a paper not long ago before the 
French Zoological Society, that the sea-serpent is not only 
existent but comparatively common in the Bay of Along, to 
agree that the stories thus far collected suggest some ex- 
tremely interesting possibilities. There was certainly a time 
when the sea swarmed with creatures which we should now 
call sea-serpents. Have any of them survived? That, of 
course, is the whole question; but it must be remembered 
that the garpike, substantially as he swims today, was an old 
and established resident of the earth when the icthyosaurus 
first raised his head above the water, just as the surviving 
Australian duck-bill belongs to a very much older type than 
the extinct mastodon or sabre-toothed tiger. Zoologists 
scouted the Kraken myth until they actually found huge cut- 
tlefishes that were quite as satisfying to the appetite for 
prodigies. 

It may be true that neither a competent scientist nor a 
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man with a preestablished reputation for accuracy and ver- 
acity has ever seen a sea-serpent. Kipling tells a tale of three 
modern journalists who are granted a glimpse of the “ blind 
white sea-snake ” in mid-ocean and fairly lacked the nerve to 
write their amazing experience. But it is not in the least 
remarkable, even granting the essential truth of the sea- 
serpent stories, that men of the right sort have never been on 
the spot. We have postulated here an exceedingly rare and 
elusive animal, scattered over enormous areas in the less- 
frequented oceans. On the mere theory of probabilities, the 
chance of any ship meeting one of them is exceedingly small. 
Scientists do not go to sea, and the only observations made at 
all are set down, discredited in advance, in the log-books of 
ignorant and yarn-spinning skippers. 

This morning’s dispatches bring the news of the first cap- 
ture of a live okapi in Africa, and in this occurrence a certain 
parallel may be seen. Here was a large species of striking 
appearance, whose habitat was in a populous and ‘much- 
hunted continent, yet its existence was not so much as sus- 
pected till Sir Harry Johnson found a dead one, some five 
years ago. ‘The skull and skin of the sea-serpent may con- 
ceivably be the next museum prize. Yet in the absence of 
such material trophies we fear the proposed expedition will 
need to carry an international board of scrupulous veracity, 
composed, say, of President Eliot, Marquis Oyama, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, to secure acceptance of its conclusions, if it only 
sights the quarry. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The following is the Treasurer’s Report for the quarter 
beginning December Ist, 1906, and ending March 5th, 1907: 


Receipts. 


Grant from the American Institute 


Expenses. 


Publications 

Investigations 

Salaries 

Publications of Old Am. S. P. R., Records, 
etc. 

Postage stamps 

Sundries 


The item representing “ Publications of the Old S. P. R.” 
can be treated as an asset and the amount will ultimately be 
recovered from sales. Salaries represent the sums paid to 
the two Assistants in the work. There were about $256 in 
bank when the grant was made, so that receipts and ex- 
penses nearly balance. 

JAMES H. HYSLOP, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
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